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- , " j fest themselves. She made rapid progress in ac- 
wit Ey YT 8 ih Ww ox oY g , quiring that species of knowledge suited to het 
, years, and her lively imagination went even the 

| length of attaching a more than ordinary interest 

‘to the culm and secluded life of anunnery. It 
| was whispered, that she had already expressed a 

wish to separate herself furever from the world; 
) andit is not impossible, that had this wish been 

allowed to foster itself silently in her bosom, Mary 
might ultimately huve taken the veil, in which 
' case, her life would have been a blank in histery.— 
| But these views were not consistent with the more 
ambitious projects entertained by Henry, and his 
, uncles of Lorraine. As soon as they were in- 
' formed of the bent which her mind appeared to be 
| taking, she was again removed from the convent 
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‘ . . 
commissioners, to whom they intrusted the charge | order of Henry IL, with all the honors due to her | thutsuperficial kind, but too common in the present 
s . s ; g J 


of the queen's person, leaving all her other interests rank, and ioyal destiny. She traveled by easy | duy. ‘The young queen’s attention was fikewise 
. e . , ’ . ‘ ; “4 = . . . * - 
to th re of her mother. ‘The two first years | stages, to the palace at St. Germain eu Layes; and | direeted to rhetoric, to history, audto the delightful 
e care , ye £ 5 


, tothe palace. ‘The tears which Mary shed, bow- 
} ' ever, on leaving the nunnery, proved the warmth 
‘ of her young heart ; and that her feelings were 
; not of merely momentary duration, is evinced by 
» the frequent visits she subsequently paid this asy- 
| ee ‘lum of her childhood, and by the altar piece she 
\ ; embroidered with her own hands, for the chapel of 
} RY N the convent. 
. FAN Ju no country of Europe was education better 
‘ AN ‘understood at that time, thanin Frauce. Francis 
WE  J., who remodeled, on a magnificent scale, the uni- 
, versity of Paris, only followed the example which } 
| fF ( | had already been sect him by Louis XII. The } 
} youth of all countries flocked to the French schools. 
| fo { | A competent knowledge of Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 3 
| ARY STUART, qucen of Scots, was the ; wards of two years, it was thought expedient, by ; mathematics, moral philosophy, and medicine, 
M third child of James V. and his wife, Mary of | those who tad at the time the disposal of her future | could be acquired in France for literally nothing. 
} Guise. That lady had borne him previously, two destiny, that she should be removed to Franee.— ) The Gurdenat ot Lorraine, who was ut the head of 
! / | sons, both of whom died in infancy. Mary was She was accordingly, in the filth year of her age, | the Pasisian University, quickly discovering Mary’s 
, ’ } born on the seventh of December, 1542, in the taken to Dunbarton, where she was delivered to abilities, directed her studies with the most watch- 
} palace of Linlithgow. She was only seven days the French admiral, whose vessels were waiting to | ful anxiety. Be fore she was ten years old, she ( 
{ old when she lost her father, who, at the time of her , receive her ; and attended by Lords Erskine and | hud inade good proyreés in the French, Latin, 
{ birth, lay sick ut the palace of Falkland. Livingstone, her three nataral brothers, and four | and Italian languages. French was allher lifeas | 
The young queen was crowned by Cardinal Bea- | young ladies as companions, she left Scotland. { fanultar to her as lier native tongue ; and she wrote 
ton, at Stirling, on the ninth of September, 1543. The thirteen happiest: years of Mary’s life were | it with a degree of clegance which 7 Cue could 
Soon after her birth, the parliament nominated | spent in France. She was received at Brest by | serpass. Her acquaintance with Latin was not of 
' 
$ 


eer . ' > respect that was » prison | study of poctry, for which her genius was suited 
} of her life, Mary spent at Linlithgow, where it is to mark the respect that was paid to her, the prison | study of | y» K — 


| guid she had the swall pox, but the disease must gates of every town she caine to, were thrown open, | and for whieh sheretained a predilection all her life 
{ 4 , a { 


" been of a particularly gentle kind having | and the prisoners set free. Shortly after ber arr. In the uidst of her occupations and amusements, 
1 have bee : x 


left behind no visible traces. During the greater | val, she was sent, along with the king’sown daugh. | Mary was not allowed to forget her native coan- 
{ft behind no v > traces. g rei 


www + 


n4r rat 7 » tee rs, to one of the first convents in France, where | try. Frequent visits were paid her from Scotland 
part of the years 1545, 1546, and 1547, she re- | ters, to one of t | try j p . 


a of distincti ‘re instructe , » thuse personally attuched to herself or her faint. 
sided at Stitling castle, ia the keeping of Lords | young ladies of distinction were instructed in the | by those px ally sched to 
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, 10 | elesnentary ic “ducation. a wn 1550, her mother, Mary of Guisc, came 
Erskine and Livingstone. She was afterwards elementary branches of education hy In " ‘ > @ 


removed to Inchmahome, a sequestered island in) The nataral quickness of her capacity, and the | over to see her, accompanied by several of the no- 





the lake of Monteith ; where, after remaining up. carly acuteress of her mind, now began to mani. | bility. 
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land ,was eager to marry Francis, his son to Mary. } scribing additional convenants, Is it surprising, | 

Francis, the young dauphin, who was much about | then, that she found it difficult to steer her course | 
Mary’s own age, was fur idfcrior to her both in between the rocks of Seylla and the whirtpools of | 
personal appearance and mental endowments. — | Charybdis ? If misfortunes ultimately overtook 
They had been playmates from infaney ; they had | her, the wonder unquestionably ought to be, not 
prosecuted all their studies together ; he loved her | that they ever arrived, but that they should have 
with the tenderest affection ; it was not in Mary’s 

nature to be indifferent to those who evinced af. ; 


é 


been guarded against so long. 
To further their political views, Mary's hand | 

. 4 : A ; 
fection for her, and if ber fondness for Francis | was sought for by princes of the several European | 
was mingled with pity, it has long been asscried | courts. The princes of the house of Austria, ap- 
that ‘* pity is akin to love.” } prehensive of the ambition of France, wished a | 
' } 


f Henry, to confirm the French authority in Scot- | pulling down the remaining monasteries, and sub- | 
{ 


On the twenty-fourth of April, 1558, the nuptials | union between the Scottish qneen, and the arch. 
took place in the church of Notre Dame, with | duke Charles. Philip IL, envying the Austrians so 
great splendor. Every eye was fixed on the youth- } important a prize, used all his influence to procure 
ful Mary ; and, inspired by those feeling which her band for his sen Don Carlos, heir to the ex- 
beauty seldom fails to excite, every heart offered , 
up prayers for her future welfare and hsppiness.— 
She was now at that age when feininine boveli- } hand of the duke of Anjou, brother to her former 
ness is perhaps most attractive. It is not to be ; husband, and Elizabeth, the artful queen of Eng- } 
supposed, indeed, that her charms, in her six- | land, recommended lord Robert Dudiey, afterwards | 
teenth year, had ripened into that full blown ma. earl of Leicester. 
turity which they afterwards attained ; but they 
| were on this account, only the more fascinating.— | the bent of her own inclination, in marrying Henry | 
Some have conjectured that Mary's beauty has been | Stuart, lord Darnley, eldest son of the carl of Lennox. 
extolled far above its real merits ; andit cannot | Darnley, at this time in the bloom of youth, was | 
be denied that many vague and erroneous netions | distinguished for the beauty and grace of his per- 
exist regarding it. But that her countenance pos- 
sessed, in a pre-cminent degree, the something 
which constitutes beauty, is sufliciently attested | 





tensive domains of the Spanish monarehy. Cuath- | 








Mary shunned all their intrigues, and followed | 


ee 


son, and accomplished in every elegant art; and 
) he also professed the catholic religion. Durnley’s 
) qualifications however were superficial, and aban- 
by the unanimous declaration of all contemporary | doning himself to pleasure and the vices of youth, 
writers. Her person was finely proportioned, and he became gradually careless and indifferent to- 
her carriage exceedingly graceful and dignified. 

Shortly after the espousals, Mary and her hus. 
band retired to one of their princely summer resi- 
dences, where she discharged the duties of a wile, 
without ostentation. 
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tifications were in proportion to the fervor of her } 
| former sentiments. Her French seerctary was | 
! one David Rizzio, who was possessed of musical 
But the jutriguing and rest- | talents, and to whom she became much attached. 
less ambition of her uncles could not allow her to Darnley became jealous of Rizzio, and he with a 
remain long quiet. About this time Mary Tudor, | number of conspirators, took possession of the 
who had succeeded Edward VI. on the English | | palace on the ninthof Mareh, 1566, while the queen 
throne, died; and although the parliament had | was at supper with the countess of Argyle and ¢ 
declared that the succession rested in her sister | Rizzio. 
Elizabcth, it was thought proper to claim for Mary | 
Stuart a prior right. 


The latter clung to the qucen for protec. | 
tion, but he was torn from her, dragged to the | 
But it was destined that } next apartment, where the fury of bis enemies put | 
an end to his existence, by piercing his body with | 
fifty-six wounds, 
Francis | der guard, 


there was to he another and more unexpected 
death at the French court. Henry I, 
at a tournament, by Count Montgomery. 
and Mary succeeded to the throne. Maury was was seon enabled to put 
now at the very heightof European grandeur, for | her enemies at defiance. ‘This event served to ali- 
she was quecn of two powerful countries, and heir | enate Mary’s affections from Darnley. 
presumptive of a third. She stood unluckily en On the nineteenth of June, 
too high a pinnacle to be able to retain her porition | gave birth to a son; an event more fortunate to 
long. Francis died after a short reignof seven. | the nation than to his Wuhappy mother, whose 
teen months, and the heir to the throne, Cherles evil destiny received aggravation from @ cireum- 
IX. being a minor, Catharine de Medicis be. | stance which appeared so flattering to ber hopes. 
came once more virtually queen of France; and | Darnley, neglected by the queen, and de ‘spised 
from her Mary could expect no favors. | by the people, remained in solitude at Sterlir ig, 
In August, 1561, Mary left France with tears, ; but alarmed by the rawor of a design to seize his 
and was received in Scotland with every mark of , person, he thought fit to retire to his father at | 
respect. She came alone and unprotected, to ae- 
sume the govermentof a country which had long 
been distinguished for its rebellious turbulence.— 
Contrasted too with her former situation, that 


was killed ‘ The conspirators put Mary un- 


sconces OD 


but she escaped, aud by the aid of 


Bothwell aud others, she 
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Glasgow. On his way thither he was seized with 


a dangerous illness. 


suid prevailed on him to be removed to the — 
where she would attend on him. Kirk of Field, 

) larly formidable. By whatever counsel she acte@, church, was prepared for his reception. The sit- 
{ the blame of all unpopular measures would be eure | uation, on a rising ground and in an open field 
torest with her. If she favored the protestants, 


was recommended for the salubrity of its air. 
the catholics were sure to renounce her, and i/ rhe 


At twooclock, on the morning of February 10th, 
assisted the catholics, the protestants would be _ 1567, the city was alarmed by a sudden explosion. 
‘again found assembling at Perth, listening, with _ ‘The house in which Darnley resided was blown 


arms in their hands, to the sermons of John Knox, ‘ up with gunpowder. ‘The dead body of Henry 





arine de Medieis, jealous of them both, offered the S 
, of Bothwell’s and conducted 


' last three months in 


} ed in the pages of history. 
. * LS 
) wards the queen, whose disappointments and mor- | 


/ and flew to arms. 


} ment, 


; young king. 


| and privileges of the office. 
Mary visited him, and it is | 


»' of ber own 


on a servant, w ree slope i m hie room, were found 


lying in an adjacent garden, without marks of 4 


violence, and untouched by fire. Thus perished 
Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, in his twenty-first 


, year, a youth whom the indulgence of nature and 


fortune had eombined to betray to his ruin. 

This execrable deed gaye rise to various sygpic- 
ions and conjectures which, while they glanced at 
the queen from her new sentiments with regard 
to her husband, were, with a general consent, di- 
rected towards Bothwell. A proclamation was is. 
sued from the throne, offering a considerable reward 
forthe murderer. Neither the power and greatness 
of Bothwell, nor his favor with the queen, secured 


him from the indignant sentiment of the nation, 


» He had a mock trial, in which he*was acquitted, 


The queen, on a journey from Edinburgh to 
Sterling, to visit her son, was seized by a party 
a prisoner to his 
castic at Dunbar. Here he prevailed on her to 


marry him, andon her subscquent appearance in 


| public, she was reccived with a sullen and disre- 


spectiul silence by the people. 
The transactions which had passed during the 
Scotland were beheld by 


Europe with horror and detestation. The murder 


, of the king, the impunity with which bis assassins 


were suffered to escape, and the murriage of the 
queen with the man accused of being their chief, 
were a series ol incidents, which, for their atrocity 
and rapid successions, were scarccly to be parallell- 
A general infamy 
fell upon the Scotch nation, which was regarded, 
from these circumstances, as a people void of decen. 
cy, humanity, and honor. 

The discontented nobles confederated together 
Bothwell and Mary were un- 
able tostem the opposition ; she surrendered to her 


; enemies, and was conducted a cuptive to the 


castle of Lechleven. Mary had for some weeks suf- 
fered the terrors of a prison; of her deliverance 
had 
Thus sol- 


there seemed to be but little prospect ; no one 
appeared as her defender or advocate. 
itary, 


deserted and dixtressed,” her persecutors 


reckoned on her fears and on her sex. Lord Lind- 
say, the fiercest zevlot of the party, was employed 
to communicate their plan tothe queen, and to ob. 
tain from her a subscription to the papers with 


which he was charged. In the execution of his 


| commission, be spared neither harshness nor bru- 
1566, the queen } tality ; certain death was offered to the unhappy 


victim, asthe alternative of her refusal. Thus 


urged, she yielded to the pressure of circumstances, 


/ and put her signature tn the papers presented to 


her by Lindsuy. By one of these popers she re. 
; Signed the crown, renounced all share in the govern. 
and consented to the coronation of the 
By another, she appointed Murray 
| to the regency, and vested him with the powers 
Pierced with grief, 
and bathed in indignaut tears, she signed the deed 


humiliation, and afforded to her ad- 


\ versaries the instrument of her abasement. 
which she was now about to fill appeared particu- house belonging to the provost of a coll-giate e | 


The people were not generally satisfied with 


i the conduct of M urray, the regent, and the deser- 
| 
| ted party of the queen began graduully to reunite. 


} Such was the disposition of the nation, when Mary, 


| through the medium of George Douglas, a youth of 


, eighteen, contrived to esc pe from prison, Sue co 


‘ rd 
in full speed to Hamilton, 


flew on horse 


back, 


where, before a train of great and splendid nobles, 
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and an army six sanamed ane vn Sidi that 
the deeds signed by her, during her imprisonment, 
and the resignation of her crown, were extorted from 
her by fear. 


An engagement between her forces 
and those of Murray took place at Hamilton; her 
army was defeated. Shestood on ahill, and saw all 
that passed. In confusion and horror she began 
her flight, and so terrible was the trepidation of 
her spirits, that she stopped not tiN she reached the 
abbey of Danrenan, in Galloway, full sixty Scot- 
tish miles from the field of battle. In the space of 
eleven days she had beheld hers¢lfa prisoner, at the 
mercy of her greatest enemies; at the head of a 
powerful army, with a numerous train of nobles 
devoted to her service ; and a fugitive, at the 
hazard of her life, driven, with a few attendunts, 
to lurk in a corner of herkingdom. Still anxious 
and agitated in her retreat, she was impelled by 
her fears to an irretrievable step, fatal to all her 
future hopes. In vain her attendants with the lords 
Herries and Heming, 
not to 


implored her on their Knees 


not tobe shaken, and to England she fatally re- 
solved to fly. No longer an object of jealousy, 
but compassion, Mary trusted in the generosity of a 
sister queen, that she would not take advantage of 
her calamitous situation. 
man's boat, and with about twenty attendants, 
lunded at Workinyton, in Cumberland, whence, 
with marks of respect, she was conducted to Car- 
lisle. 


She addressed, on her arrival in England, a let- 


— . noe oe ne 


REPOSITORY. 
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nation ; yes voice did not travel beyond the walls 
that witnessed her confinement. She came into 
Ensland at the age of twenty-five, in the prime of 
wo:nanhood, the full vigor of health, and the ra- 
pidly ripening strength of her intellectual powers. 
She wasthcere destined to feel, in all its bitterness, 
that “ hope delayed maketh theheart sick.” Year 
after year passed slowly on, and year after year, her 
spirits became more exhausted, her healh feebler, & 
her doubts and fears confirmed, till they at length 
settled in despair. Premature oldage overtook her 
before she was past the meridian of life ; and for 
some time before her death, her hair was white 
“* with othersnows than those of age.” Yet, dur- 
ing the whole of thislong period, amid sufferings 
which would have broken many a masculine sgirit, 
and which, even in our own times, have been scen 
to conquer those, who had conquered empires, 
Mary retained the innate grace and dignity of 


; her character, never forgetting that she had been 


confide in Elizabeth; her resolution was | 


, ity. 


for the commission of any petty meanness, which 
#he would have scorned in the dayscf her prosper- 
Full of incident as her previous life had been, 


} brilliant in many of its achievements, it may be 


doubted 
She got into a fisher- | 


whether the forbearance, fortitude, and 


magnanimity, displayed in her latter years, do not 
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countenanced any atlempt against the life of 
Elizabeth, she refused to acknowledge a veae 
tion of her commissioners. “ I came,” said she, 
* into the kingdom an independent sovereign, to 
implore the queen’s assistance, not to subject my- 
self to her authority. Nor is my spirit so broken 
by past misfortunes, or intimidated by present 
dangers, as tu sioop to any thing unbecoming the 
majesty of a crowned head, or that will disgrace 


OR ee 


the ancestors from whom I am descended, and the 
If { must 
However 
noble may be their birth, the subjects of the queen 
of England are ofa rank inferior to mine. Since 
my arrival inthe kingdom I have been uniformly 
confined as aprisoner. Its laws nevert afforded 
Let them not now be per- 
verted in order to take away my life.” 


son to whom I shall leave my throne. 
be tried, princes can only be my peers. 


to me any protection. 


Entreaties and arguments were urged by the 


| commissioners against the resolutionof Mary. An 
born a qucen, or making her calamities an excuse } 


: 


argument used by Hatton, the vice chancellor, 


shovk, at length her firmness. By avoiding a 


5 . . 
) trial, he told ner, she was an enemy to her own 


_redound more highly to her praise than all that | 


| preceded. 


} : 
} dangerous rival. 


ter to the queen, in which she painted, in glowing } 


colors, the injuries she had sustained, and implored 
the sympathy and assistance which her present 
and 


situation so pressingly required. Elizabeth 


on this extraordinary event it would be proper to 
pursue ; and at last determined, in spite of justice 
and humanity, to avail herself of the advantages 
given her by the confidence of ier rival. 


demanded a personal interview with Elizabeth, 


but this honor she was told must be denied to her. | 


She had no intention of acknowledging superiority 
in the queen of England, who, she expected would, 
herself receive and 


as a friend, examine 


fences. But Elizabeth chose to consider herself 
as umpire between the Scottish queen and her sub- 
jects ; and she prepared to appoint commissioners 
to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrote to 
the regent of Scotland, to empower proper persons 
to appear, in his name, and produce what could be 
alledged in vindication of his proceedings. 

Mary, who had hitherto relied on the profes. 
sions of Elizabeth, was by this proposal at once 
undeceived, and she was, in despite of her remon- 
Bolton, a 
Scroop, on the burders of Yorkshire. 


Commissioners met on both sides, and 


strances and complaints, conducted to 
castle of lord 
after pro- 
tracted deliberations for fuur months, they left 
things just as they found them. 

The last eighteen years of Mary’s life were 
spent in imprisonment, and are comparatively a 
blank in her personal history. She was travuspor- 
ted, at intervals, from castle to castle, and was in- 
trusted sometimes to the charge of one nobleman, 
and sumetimes to another ; but for her the active 
scenes of life were past ; the spleador and digni- 


\y ofa throne were to be enjoyed no longer; the 


pom her hands ; 


her will ceased te influence a } 


Elizabeth wished for some plausible | 


pretextto take away the life of the unhappy Mary, | 


whom, though so defenceless, she regarded as a 
The duke of Norfolk 
offers of marriage to Mary, to which she consen- 
ted, in case she should be liberated. 


also was to favor the catholic cause, and on its 


, being discovered he was thrown into prison, where, 
her council deliberated upon the meusure, which, | 


after six months confinement, he wus liberated, on 


, condition of his holding no further intercourse with 


Mary |} 


her de-! 


' gentleman of Derbyshire, 


} sceptre of her native country was never more to 


) near. 


{ic was however arrested the second 
time, and executed, 


the queen. 


blind affection of the English catholics for Mary, 
and their implacable hatred of Elizabeth; that, 


while it proved fatal to the life of one queen, has | 


lefton the memory of the other aa indelible stain. 
to 
The plot was revealed 
Authony Babington, 


It was a conspiracy of two zealous catholics, 
take the life of Elizabeth. 
in confidence to 
possessing a large for. 
tune and many amiable qualities, whom the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow had recominended to the notice 
of Mary. 


were arrested, and it is said, two letters from Mary, 


The conspirators, through treachery, 


were found with Babington. ‘This was a_ pre. 
of the captive queen. 
cumstances of solemnity might be wanting, suited 
Elizabeth 
uppointed, by a commission under the great seal, 


to the dignity of the person arraigned, 


forty persons, the most illustrious in the kingdom 
for their rank and birth, together wiih five judges, 
fur the decision of the cause. 

The onhsppy captive, after the indignities She 
had suffered, doubted not but that her fate drew 


ing her days by poison, orby some other secret 
method. 

The commissioners appointed by Elizabeth, ar- 
rived at Fotheringay, on the eleventh of October, 
15386. 


the crime laid to her charge, 


Mary solemnly protested her innocence of 


and having never 


made | 


‘ 


reputation, aud deprived herself of an opportunity of 
making her innocence manifest. 

Unassisted by any friend or counsellor, Mary 
suffered herself to be deluded by this plausible 
pretence, and fell into the toils spread for her en- 
tanglement. Solicitous for the vindication of her 
she relaxed in the dignified firmness suited 
to the rank of a queen. 


honor, 


She made her own defence ; and her conduct 


| before her judges displayed the magnanitmity of a 
His scheme | 


heroine, tempered by the gentleness and modesty 
of a woman. ‘The judges were predetermined to 
find her guilty ; the trial wasa mere pretence to 
give a sanction to their proceedings; they were 
unanimous in declaring Mary ** to be accessary to 
the conspiracy of Babington, and to have imagin- 


/ ed divers matters, tending to the hurt, death, and 
A conspiracy soon after took place, through the 


a young | 
| “is unworthy the joys of heaven, 


axe. 


destruction of Elizabeth, contrary to the express 
words of the Gatute made for the security of the 
life of the queen.” 

On Tuesday, Febraary 7th, 1587, the earl of 
Shrewsbury and Kent arrived at Fotheringay, and 
read in Mary’ 8 presence the warrant for her exe. 
cution, which was appointed for the ensuing day. 
That soul,” said Mary, calmly crossing herself, 
which repines 
because the body must endure the stroke of the 
ITsubmit willingly to the lot whic! heaven 
has decreed for me ; though I did not expect the 


‘queen of England would set the first example of 


, violating the sacred person of a sovereign prince.” 
text tu represent these fanatics as the instruments | 


Determined that no cir- | 


, Elizabeth. 


other, 
Every moment she was in expectationofend- | 


Then laying her hand on a bible, which happened 
to be near her, she solemnly protested her innocence. 

At the seaffuld she prayed for the prosperity of 
her son, and fora long and peaceable reign to 
She hoped for mercy, she declared, 
valy through the death of Christ, at the foot of 
With 
intrepid calmness, she laid her neck on the block ; 


whose image she willingly shed her blood. 


her hands were held by one executioner, while the 
withitwo blows, dissevered her head from 
her body. 
beth !” exclaimed the dean, as he held up the 
streaming head. 


** So perish all the enemies of Eliza- 
‘* Amen,” answered the earl of 
Kent alone ; every other eye was drowned in tears ; 
every other voice was stifled in commiseration.— 
and 
months, nineteen years of which had been Lgrrerha in 


Thus, after a life of forty-four years 
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captivity, perished the lovely and unfortunate Mary, } 
queen of Scots. 


* Really, that is unfortunate,” the friend of | 
Everett said with concern. 





** Ernestine is a girl 
whom any man might be proud to gin as a wife. 
Cp “a> ‘Sto 73 53 ¥ | And, bedsides her personal qualifications, a hand- 
nnn are nate mma nnnnme rnin, \ Sone fortane will go with her hand” 

TH * I know all that too well, Harvey. Fool that | 

F L U S ii E D W I T il W IN E. | T have been, to mur such tient aa were mine ! | 
BY T. S. ARTHUR. } Bu: she must have known that I was not myself | 


Ti feo that Ernestine Lee that passed —and onght to have charged the fault upon he} 
this moment ?"’ asked Harvey Lane, a wine, and not upon me.” 


young M. D. of his friend James Everett, in a 
tone of surprise. 

« Yes, I believe it was—” 
ther coldly. 

* You believe it was ? Surely, James, nothing 








“* Such a discrimination is not usually made.” 
; “I know that itis not. And for not making 
it in my case, | certainly cannot help blaming Er- 
nestine a little. She musthave known, that, had 


; E not been flushed with wine, I never would 
has occurred to destroy the intimacy that has for | have taken the liberty with her that I did. As it 
some time existed between you.” 


Everett returned ra- 





is, however, I am not only pained at the conse 

* You saw thatwe did not speak.” quences of my foolishness, but decply mortified at 

“ T did.” | my conduct.” 

“ And probably shall never be on terms of 
friendship agin.” 

“ What you say pains me very much, James. 
Of course there is a reason for sv great a change. 
May I ask what it is?” 

* Itis, no doubt, a good deal my own fault.— 
Bat still, Lcannot help thinking that she has ta- 
ken offence too suddenly, where no offence was | 


| * Is there no hope of a reconciliation 7™ 
' 
{ 

* Truly, itis mortifying ! 
intended. You know that 1 have been long pay- 


** IT do not think there is any. If she had ac- 
‘ cepted my written apology for the act, there wo'd 


ee ae 


have been some hope. But the fact of her return- } 
ing my letter unopened, is conclusive as to the 
permanancy of the breach. I can now make no | 
| 
4 


further advances.” 


" 


the friend remarked. 


Then after a pause, he added, with emphasis— 


ing attentions to her ?” 
* Yes.” 
“If remember rightly, I told you last week, 
that my intentions towards her were of a serious 
character. In a word, that I had fully inade up | 
my mind to ask her hand in marriage.” 
* O, yes,—L remember it very well. 


\ 

i 

* What fools the wine does make of us, some- | 

times !” 

* Doesn'fit? Another such a circumstance as | 

this, would almost drive me to join a temperance 

society.” 

“ QO, no, hardly that, James.” 

“ Well, perhaps not. Bot, at least, 
wine forever.” 








And that 
is the reason why I felt so much surprised at see- 
ing you passeach other, without speaking.” 


to eschew 


— ee 





—— 


** Wine is good enough in its place ; but, like | 
“ Well, a few evenings ago, I called, as usnal, , fire, is rather a bad master. Like you, I have } 
intending, if a good opportunity offered, to make | injured my prospect in ” by an over-indulyence in | 
known my true feelings towards her. Unfortu- | | the pleasures of the cup.” } 
nately, Lhad dined out that day with some young} “ You 2” 
friends. We sat at table, and when I left, I was “© Yes,” 
a little flushed with wine. It was a very little, 1 «© When did that happen ? 
for you know that I can drink pretty freely with | ** Since I last saw you.” 
out its being seen, , But, somehow, or other, I was |“ Indeed ! I am sorry tohear you say so. But | 
more elated than is usual with me on such ocea. | how was it—tell me’ ; 
sions, and whenI calledon Ervestine, felt as free * You know, that as a young physician, I 
and easy as if everything was settled, and we | shall have to struggle on in this citv for years be- | 
were to be married in a week. For a time, we | fore I can rise to avy degree of distinction, unless 
chatted together very pleasantly ; then I asked her | aided by some fortunate circumstances, that shall | 
to play and sing forme. She went to the piano, | be as a stepping-stone upon which to elevate me, 
at my request, and played and sungtwo or three and enable me to gain the public eye. “ lam con- 
very sweet airs. I don't know whieh it was that , scious that I have mastered thoroughly the princi- 
elated my feelings so much—the wine, or the de- | ples of my profession—and that, inregard to sur- 
ligutful music. Certain it is, that at the conclu- | gery, particularly, I possess a skill not surpassed | 
sion ofa piece, I was in such rapture, 


that I | by many who have handle od the knife for years. 
ihrew my arms about her neck, drew back her Of this fact, my surgical teacher, who is my warm 


head, and kissed her with emphatic earnestness.” }{ friend, is fully aware. 
“Why James !” ’ 


that he has, I am desired to be present, and assist 
“ You may well be surprised at the commission 


} in the operation, and once or twice, 





where there } 
ofso rude and ungentlemanly an act. But as 1! were no friends of the patient to object, I have 
have said, I was flushed with wine.” , been permitted to perform the operation myself, 
“ : : . ” ( 
How did Ernestine act? and always with success. In this department of 


* She wos, of course, deeply indignant at the | my profession, I feel great confidence in myself 
unwarrantable hberty. Springing from the piano- ; —and it is that part of it, in which I take the 


stool, her face erimsoned over, she drew herself) most interest.” 


up with a dignified air, and ordered me instanuUy } 
to leave her presence. I aticmpted te make an | be distinguished.” 
apology, but she would not heara word, Ihave} “J trust 20; and yet, things look dark enough | 
since written to vrai but my letter has been re: | just now. Buttogoon. A few days ago, I dined 


turned unopene ; with eome friends. After dinner, the buttle was | 
20 


< ~ - ~~ — a wee 


“ And in which, I doubt not, you will one day | 


G 
S 


' what way, could not ascertain. 


}to Mr Camper's residence before I noticed that 
the old man became silent, and his eye was fixed 
/upen me with a steady scrutinizing guze.— 


expression of face that I did not like, and could 


| my hands were unsteady, my face burned, and my ; 


At every important case | 
; 
: 
‘ 
4 
{ 


circulated pretty freely, and I drank as freely a 
the rest, but was not aware of having taken 
enough to protuce upon me any visible effects.— 
It was about an hour afier the table had been 
cleared for the wine, that an unusually loud ring- 
ing of the door-bell attracted our attention. 
few 


In a 
moments after, | heard a voice asking, in 
hurried tones for Dr. Lane. Going down at 
once to the hall, I found old Mr. Camper there, 
the rich merchant, in a state of great agitation. 

** Doctor,” said he, grasping my arm,—* a 
most terrible accident has happened to my daugh. 
ter! thrown from a carriage !-—-My physician can- 
not be found, and as [have often heard your skill 
warmly alluded to by him, I desire your instant | 
attendance. My curriage is at the door—Come | 
along with me, quickly.” 

* Catching up my hat, I attended him at once, | 
and during our rapid drive to his princely residence, | 
learned that his only daughter had been thrown 
from a carriage, and dreadinlly injured ; bat in) 











Unacconntable 
to myself, I found my mind all in confusion—and, 
strange, unprofessional omission ! forgot to request 
that | be driven first to my office for my case of in. 
struments. 


We had not proceeded half the distance 


This added to the confusion of mind which I felt. 
At length the carriage stopped, and I accompanied 
Mr. Camper to his daughter’s chamber, hurriedly, 
and in silence. As I paused by the bed upon 
which she lay, | again noticed that he wus re. 
garding me witha steady searching look, and an 


not understand. 

**] proceeded however, at once, to examine the 
condition of my patient, who lay in a kind of stu- 
por. There wasa deep gashon the side of her 
face, from which the blood had issued profusely. 
By the aid of warm.watér, 1 soon cleared the 
wound from a mass of coagulated blood that had 
collected around it, and was glad to find that it 
was nut a seriousone. I then proceeded to ex- 
amine if there were any fractures. All this time 
mind was confused. J was conscious that I had 
taken too much wine. 

* ‘There is no apparent injury here,” I at length 
said, after examining the arms andchest. ‘* She 
is probably only stunned by the concussion.” 

“ But she could not stand on her feet when first | 
lifted from the fall, and fainted upon attempting to | 
sustain her own weight,” Mr. Camper replied. 

“ IT then made further examination, and found 
sad indications of her fall, ina fractured patella. 
The knee was, however, so swollen, that 1 could | 
not ascertain the nature, nor extent of the fracture. 

** What do you find the matter there, doctor ?” 
Mr. Camper asked, after 1 had finished my exami- 





nation. 


“A very serious injury, sir, I am sorry to say,’ 
was my reply. 

“Of what nature ?” was his somewhat stern 
inquiry. 

* Her knee-pan is fractured, sir ; but so much 
swollen, that I cannot, now, fully ascertain the 
extent of the injury.” 

** Henry !” 


=" 


¢ 


cried tho old man in a quick, eager 


| tone to an attendant, go again for doctor L——, 


a ~ ‘ 


<7 
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; and if | 


aaa “—- 








and if he is not in, go for doctor R 
you cannot find him, call on doctor T 
ask him to come instantly.” 

The attendant hurriedly departed, when Mr. 
Camper turned slowly towards me, with a min- 





“and 


gled expression of anger, pain aud contempt upon 


his face, and said, in a stern voice— 


undertake a cause like this.” 

** It came on me like a peal of thunder from an 
unclouded summer sky. It was the knell of 
newly awakened hopes—the darkening of newly- 
opening prospects. Suddenly I turned away under 
the cutting rebuke, and leit the house.” 

“ Really, that was most unfortunate !” ex- 
claimed his friend Everett, with earnest simplicity. 

“ Could anything have been more unfortunate, 


derstwod ; and could have treated sucessfully. 
would have brought me into contact with the 
family for six 
which I should have derived from the case. would 
have given me a prominence as a young surgeon, 


months, or 


that I am afraid the fact of my losing the case un- 
der such mortifying circumstances, will prevent 
me ever attaining in this city.” 

* Really, Harvey, I do feel exceedingly pained 
at what you have told me. Confound this wine! 
I believe it does more harm than good.” 

** ‘Too free an indulgence of it does, no doubt. 
We must be 


Our error has lain in this. more 


prudent in future.” 


* Suppose we swear off for ever from touching it ” 


“ No. I will not do that. 
place, and I shall continue to use it more moder. 


Wine is good in its 
ately. A physician never knows the momeut he 
may be called, and should, therefore, always be in a 
stute to exercise a clear head and a steady hand.” 

* Certainly, we have both of us had lessons not 
soon to be forgotten,” was the reply ; and then the 
two young men separated. 

Two weeks from the day this conversation took 
place Dr. Lane and his friend James Everett met 


al a supper-party, where all kinds of liquors were | 


introduced, and every «ind of inducementheld out 
Both of the 
young men soon forgot their resvlutions to be 


for the company to drink freely. 


guarded in respect to the use of wine. 
first few glasses begun to take effect, in an eleva- 
tion of spirits each felta kind of pride in the 
thought that he could bear as much as any one 
there, and not show signs of intoxication. 


By eleven o'clock, there wus not one at the ! 
tuble who was not drunk enough to be foolish.— 


The rational and intelligent conversation that had 
been introduced early in the evening, had long 
since yiven place to the obscene jest—the vulgar 
story—or the bacchanalian song. Gayest of the 
guy were our young men, who had already, one 
would think, received sufficient lessons of pru- 
devce and temperance. 
“ Tane care, James!” 
table to his friend Everett, familiarly, late in the 
evening. 


ble, instead of in your glass ! 


“ You are beginning to see double,” 







ett’s reply, lifting his head w ith a slight drunken air, 
and throwing a half-angry glance upon his frend. 


with a meaning toss of the head. 











| decanter 


more, and the eclat 


As the 


cried Lane, across the | 


* You are pouring the wine on the ta. | 


was Ever- } 


“ ‘hat is more than you can do,” was the retort 


“ IT don't understand you,” Everett said, paus- 


? 
{ 


ing with the decanter still in his hand, and eye- ' 


ing his friend steadily. 
* Don't .you, indeed! You see yourself ina 
state of blessed singleness—ha ! do you take ?” 


* Look here, Jammes—you are my friend. But 


| there are things that I will not allow even a friend 
** Gu home, young man! andquit drinking wine, | 
or quit the profession ! You are in no fit state to | 


to utter. So take care now!” 


“ Ha! ha! There comes the raw. Do I rub 


| to hard, my boy.” 


“You're drunk, and a fool into the bargain ; } 


was the angry retort of Everett. 
* Not so drunk as you were when you hugged 


and kissed Ernestine Lee ! How do you like— ?” | 


Lane could not finish the sentence, before the 


which Everett had held in his hand 


, glanced past his head with fearful velocity, and 
| was dashed into fragments against the wall be- 
. . * ‘ 
or mortifying. Her case was one that I fully un- 
It | 


hind him. The instant interference of friends pre- 


vented any further acts of violence. 


It was about ten o’clock on the next morning / 


* And not satisfied with throwing the bottle of . 


wine at your head, he now sends you a challenge 1” 
“Yes. And I must accept it, notwithstanding 
IT have no angry feclings against him ; and, bat 
for the hasty step he has now taken, would have 
most willingly asked his pardon.” 
** That, of course is out of the question now,” the 
friend replied. But I will see his second ; and 


| endeavor, through him, to bring about a reconcili- 


ation, if I can do so, honorably to yourself.” 
‘** As to that replied Lane, “I have nothing to 


| say, if he insistg upon a meeting, I will give him 


the satisfaction he secks.” 

It was about half an hour aftér, that the friend 
of Lane called upon the friend of Everett. They 
were old acquaintances. 

* You represent Evemtt, I believe in this un- 


| pleasant affair between bin and doctor Lune,” the 


‘ 


that young doctor Lane sat in his office, musing | 


on the events of the previous night, of which he 
had only a confused recollection, whena young 
man entered and presented hun with a note. On 
opening it, he found it to be a challenge from 
Everett. 

‘Leave me your card, and I will refer my 
friend to you,” was his reply, with a cold bow, as 


| he finished reading his note. 


} meeting. 


‘to do. 


The card was left, and thestranger, with a frigid | 


bow in return, departed. 

* Fool, fool that I have been !" 
rising to his fect, and pacing the floor of his office 
backwards and forwards with burried steps.—This 


was continued for nearly half an hour, during 


ejaculated Lane } 


which tine his countenance wore a painful and | 


gloomy expression. At last, pausing, and seat- 


ing himself at a table, he murmused, as he lifted a 
pen 3 


** It is too late now for vain regrets.” 


He then wrote a note with a hurned air, and 
This 


again commenced pacing the floor of his office, 


dispatched it by an attendant. 


but now with slower steps, and a face expressive 
of sad determination. In about twenty minates a 
young man entered, saying. as he did so— 

“ J’'m here at a word, Harvey—and now what 
is this important business which I can do for you, 
and fur which you are going to be su everlastingly 


7 
obliged ! 


| he was not himself. 


' Jatter said. 


“ I du,” was the grave reply. 

** Surely we can prevent a meeting,” the friend 
of Lane said in eagerness. 

[do not sce how,” was the reply. 

“ They were flushed with wine when the prov- 
ocation occurred, and this ought to prevent a fatal 
Ii Lane insulted Everett, it was because 
Had he been perfectly sober 
he would never have uttered an offensive word.” 

* Perhaps not. But with that I have nothing 
He has insulted my friend, and that friend 
asks a meeting. He can do no less than grant it 
—or prove himself a coward.” 

* I really cannot see the necessity that this sho'd 
follow,” urged the other. ** It seems to me that it 
is in our power to prevent any hostile meeting.” 

* How 2?” 

“ By representing to the principals in this un- 
happy «ffiir, the madness of seeking each other's 
lives. You can learn from Everett what kind of 
an apology, if any, will satisfy him, and then I 


; can ascertain whether such an apology will be 
{ made ” 


‘ 
done, he 


| the friend of Everett replied. 


will be accepted. 


“You can do what you please in that way,” 
But Lam not 


Besides, | know 
that, as far as Everett is concerned, no apology 


disposed to transcend my office. 


The insult was outrageous, in- 


, volving a breach of confidence, and referring to a 


“ That will tell you,” Lane briefly said, handing 


him the challenge be had received 
The young man’s face turned pale as he read 
the note. 


subject of the most painful, mortifying and delicate 
nature.” 

“fam really sorry to hear that both you and 
your friend are determined to push this matter to 


| an issue, for | had hope that an adjustment of the 


* Bless me Harvey!” he ejaculated, as he threw | 


the paper upon the table. “ This is a_ serious 


matter, truly ! 


Why how have you managed to | 


offend Everett? I always thought that you were | 


friends of the warmest kind.”’ 


* So we have been until now. And at this mo. 
ment, [ have not an unkind thought towards hiin, 
nutwithstanding he threw a bottle of wine at my 
head last night; which had it taken effect, would 
have doubtless, killed me instantly.” 

‘* How in the world did that happen, doctor?” 

““ We were both flushed with wine, at the time. 
I said something that | onght not to have said— 
something which had I been inyself, I would have 


cut off my right hand before I would have utter- 


{ ed—and it roused him into instant passion.” 


difficulty would be easy.” 

* No adjust.vent can possibly take place. Doc- 
tor Lane must fight, or be posted as a coward, and 
a scoundrel.” 

“ He holds himself ready to give Mr. Everett 
all the satisfaction he requires,” was the half in- 
dignant reply. 

** Then, of course, you are prepared to name the 
weapons ; and the time and place of meeting ?” 
For so confident did I feel that it 
would only be necessary to see you to have all 


* | am not. 


difficulties pat in a train for adjustment, that I did 
not confer upon the subject of the preliminaries of 
the meeting. But I will see you again, in the 
course of an hour, when [ shall be ready to name 
them.” 

“If you please.” And thenthe seconds parted. 


“Lam afraid this meeting will take place in 
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spite of all that I can do;” the friend of Doctor | 
Lane said, on returning after his “interview with | 
Everett’s second. ‘“ The provocation which you 
guve lust night is felt to be so great, that no apolo- | 
gy can atone for it.” | 
** My blood probably will—and he can have 
that !” was the gloomy reply. 
A troubled silence ensued, which was at last | 
broken by the question— 
§ 


** Have you decided, Doctor, upon the weapons 


to be used 7” } 
“ Pistols, I suppose,” was the answer. 
‘* Have you practiced much !"" ; 
“Me! No. I don't know that I ever fired a | 


“ | am familiar with no kind of deadly weapons.” 

“ Then you will stand a poor chance my friend, 
unless you name the day of meeting next week, 
and practice a good deal in the meantime.” 

** LT shall do no such thing. 


pistol in my life.” 
“ But Everett is said to be a good shot.” 
“So much the worse for me. That is all.” | 

** You have the liberty of choosing some other , 
weapon. One with which you are familiar.” 
H 


Do you suppose, 
that if I fight with Everett, f shall try to kill him? | 


No. I would not hurta hair of his head. Jam | 
no murderer !” } 


“Then you go out under the existence of a fatal | 
inequality.” 

* I cannot help that. It is my misfortune. I | 
did not send the challenge.” 

“ That is no reason why you should not make | 
an effort to preserve your own life” } 

“ If we buth fire at once, and both of our balls | 
take effect, the fact that my ball strikes him will 
not benefit me any. And suppose he should be | 
killed, and [ survive, do you think I could ever } 
know a single hour’s happiness ? No—no—I choose | 
the least of two evils. 1 must fight but I will not 
kill.” 

“In this you are determined ?” 

“ T certainly am. Ihave weighed the matter 
well and come to « positive decision,” 

“You choose pistuls then ?” 

** Yes let the weapons be pistols.” 

** When shall the meeting take place ?” 


“Let it be to morrow morning, at sunrise.— 
The quicker it is over the better.” 

This determined upon the friend went again to 
the second of Everett, and completed all neceesa- 
ry arrangements for the duel. 

It was midnight, and young Doctor Lane, sat | 
alone in his chamber, beside a table,upon which 
were ink and paper. He had, evidently, made 
several attempts to write, aud each time failed | 
from some cause to accomplish his task. 


Several | 
sheets of paper had been written upon, and thrown 
aside. Each of these bore the following words :— | 

“ My Dear Parents; When these lines are 
read by you, the hand that penned them will be 
cold and nerveless - 

Thos far the unhappy young man could go, 
butno farther. Imagination pictared too vividly the 
heart-stricken father who had so often looked down 
upon him when a boy with pride and pleasure, and 
the tender, but now agonized mother, as that ap- | 
palling announcement met their eyes. 





Again, for the fifth time he took up bis pen, mur- 
muring with a low tone, yet with a resolute air— | 

* It must be dune !” 

He had again written the words : 
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** My Dear Parents——” 

When his ear caught the sound of ‘steps, famil- 
iar to his ear, ascending the stairs und approach- 
ing his chamber. He paused and listened with a 
Ina_ brief 
space, the door of his room opened, and a grey- 
headed, feeble old man came slowly in, 

** My father!” exclaimed Harvey, starting to his 
feet, in astonishment—scurcely for a moment, be- 
ing able to realize whether it were indeed his father, 


heart alinost stilled in its pulsations. 


or only an apparition. 


“Thank heaven! that I have found my son 
alive—” ejxcul.ted the old man, uncovering his 
head, and lifting his eyes upward, * O, Harvey, 
my child!” he then said with an earnest pathos, 
that touched the young man’s heart—** how could 
you so far forget us as to think even for a single 
moment of the dreadful act you are prepariug to 
commit?” 

“1 had hoped to be spared this severest trial of 
all,” the young man said, rising, and grasping the 
hand of his father, while the tears sprang to his 
eyes. ‘ What officious friend has taken the pains 


_to disturb both your peace and mine—drayging 
you thus away from your home, in a vain effurt to | 


prevent an act that must take place.” 

‘** | have no power to prevent it, father.” 

“You are a free agent.” 

** Not to a deed of dishonor—or, rather Iam not 
free to suff r dishonor.” 

“ There is no honor in wantonly risking or tak. 
ing life, Harvey.” 

1 insulted a friend in the grossest manner.” 

“ That was disnonorable. But why did you 
insult him ?” 

* T was flushed with wine.” 

The old man shook, his head, sadly. 

“| know it was wrong father. 
helped uow. Well, as I said, I insulted him, and 
he has demanded satisfaction. 
give it to him 2?” 

“If you have insulted him, you can apologize. 
And, from what I know of James Everett, he will 
at once forgive.” 

1 cannot do that now, father. He threw a bot- 
Ue of wine at my head, and then precipitately 
challenged me. I owe at least something to my- 
self.” 

* And something, I should think, to your moth- 
er, if not to me,” replied the old man bitterly.— 
** How, think you, she will receive the news of 
your death, if the combat should terminate fatally 


_ for you? Or, bow, if your hands should become 


stained with the bluod of your friend 7” 
“ Talk not thas, father! talk not thus!” ejacu-. 


lated the young man, rising up quichly, and be- 


ginning to pace the floor of his chamber with hur- 
ried steps. ‘* Is not my situation dreadful enough 
viewed in any light? Then why seek to ayonize 


my heart with what I would gladly forget ? Lam | 


already racked with tortures that ean scarcely be 
endured—why seek to run my cup of misery over ? 

“* [ seek but to save you my child,” the father 
replied, in a voice that suddenly became low and 
treinulous. 

“ Itisa vain effort. There is but one course 
for me, and that is to go on, and meet whatever 
consequences insue. The result may not be as bad 
as feared.” 


“ Harvey !” old Mr. Lane said, in a voice that 


, had somewhat regained its steadiness of tone.— | 
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But it can’t be | 


Can I do lessthan | 
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“ This meeting must not take place. If you per- 
sist in going out to-morrow morning, I must take 
measures to prevent it. 

« “ And thus dishonor your son.” 

* All dishonor that will appeartain to you Har- 
vey, appertains to you now. You insulted your 
friend. Neither your death nor his can atone for 
that offence. If reparation be truly made, it will 
| come in sume other form.” 





“It is vain to urge the matter with me,” was 

} the reply to this. “ I must give James Everett 
the satisfaction he requires to-morrow morning. 
And now, father, if 1 should fall, which heaven 
forbid for others’ sakes more thun my own,” and 
| the young man’s voice quivered, * break the mat- 
ter tomy mother as gently as possible—tell her 
iny last thoughts were of her, and my last prayer 

| that she nnght be given strength from above to 


bear this heavy affliction.” 
* * * * * 





It was a damp drizzly morning, just at break of 
| day, when Harvey Lane, accompanied by his friend 
/and a young physician, entered a close carriage, 
| and started fur the duelling ground, which had been 
selected, some four miles from the city. ‘Two neat 
mahogany cases were taken along, one contained 
a pair of duelling pistols and the other a set of 


As they were handed in, 


surgical instruments. 
the eye of Lane rested upon them for a moment. 
They conjured up in his mind no very pleasant 
thoughts. He was very pule and silent. Nor did 
| his companions seem in much better condition, or 


much better spirits. A rapid drive of nearly three 


en 


quarters of an hour brought them upon the ground. 
‘The other party had not yet arrived, but came up 
‘in afew minutes afterwards. Then commenced 
The ground was meas- 


The seconds prepared the 


' the formal preparations. 
ured off—ten paces. 
deadly weapons which were to heal the honor that 
had been so dreadfully wounded, and arranged all 
the minor provisions of the duel. 

' During all this time neither of the young men 
looked toward each other, but each paced rapidly 
over a little spot of groand back wards and forwards, 
_ with agitated steps—though evidently with an effort 
to seein composed, 

* Ready,” suid Lane’s second, at length, close 
to his ear. 

The young man started, and his cheek blanched 
to a pale hue. He had been thinking of his father 
and mother. With aimost vividness of reality had 
he seen them before him, and heard their earnest, 


tearful pleadings with him to forbear for their sakes 
if not for his own. But he took the deadly weapon 
, in his hand mechanically, and moved to the posi. 
tion that had been assigned him. 


The arrange- 
' ment was, that the seconds should give the words 

—one—two—three—in slow succession, and that 
/ the parties should fire as soon as after “ three” 
was uttered as they chose. 

Their position taken, the young men’s eyes met 
, for the first time—and for the first time they louked 
The word “ one” had 
been given, at which each raised his pistol —* two” 


| upon cach other's faces. 


wus uttered—and then another individual was sud- 


; denly and unexpectedly added to the party who 
threw himself in front of Henry Lune, in range of 

‘both the deadly weapons. ‘Turning then towards 

| Everett, he suid, lifting his hat, and letting his thin , 

| gray hairs fall about his forehead— 

* We cannot spure our son yet, James! We are 
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R OSITORY. 
growing old, and he is our only child. : Economy.—A Dutch Farmer down on the Mo. ° 





If he were | hand of the latter; and the ruler over a hundred | 
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* Dix, in her “ circumnavigation of charity” 


taken thus away from us, we should not be able to | millions of people should pay homage to the angel hawk had just built a new barn, and while the 


beer it. For our sakes, then James, if he has in- 
jured you forgive him.” ; 
Already had the face of his old and long-tried 
friend, as he met his familiar expresion, softened | 
in some degree the feelings of Everett, and modi- 
{ 


/ 


fied the vindictiveness which he still continued tu 


cherish. The apparition of the father, and his | 


unexpected appeal, completely conquered him, and | 


he threw with a sudden effort his pistol away some 
twenty yards. 

** [T am satisfied !” he said, in a low tone, ad- 
vancing, and taking the old man’s hand. “ You | 
huve conquered the vindictive pride of a foolish 
heart.” 

* I know that I grossly insulted you, James” — 
Harvey Lane said coming quickly forward, and 
offering his hand. ‘“ But would I, could I have 
done it, if [ had been myself?” 

* No, Harvey, you could not! And I was mad 
and blind that I would not see this”— Everett re- 


ee 





plied grasping the band of his friend. ‘ We were 
both flushed with wine, and that made both of us 





tude of purpose that approves the one, and the 


} 
5 


grandeur of the philanthropy that sanctifies the } 


other. 
commen consent of mankind, it will be esteemed 


The time is soon coming, when, by the | 


more honorable to have been John Pounds, putting 


new and beautiful souls into the ragged children of | 
the neighborhuod, while he mended their fathers’ 


The , 


shoes, than to have eat on the British throne. 


. ' ss { { — = 6 Caso —— 
time now is, when, if Queen Victoria, in one of | —— ED @ Ce —— DEATHS 
‘ ° } . 
icent “* P ‘g8e8" re } No, Sir, Pll never put my arm through an- | ( 
her magnificent ‘* Progresses” through her realme, NO, Si, al fe ”» £ | Inthiseity on the 22d inst. John I. Rossman, in the 0th 
were to meet that more then American queen, Mise | other jug handle as long as I live!" was the re- | year of bis ave © 


among 
the insane, the former should kneel and kiss the 


/ whom God has sent to the maniac. 


—_— @ Testo wat 12 
From the American Messenger. 


THE CHILD PRAYING FOR JENNY LIND. 


\URING the terrible storm, Dec. 23, while M'lle | 
| small shingles, they invariably put two in the wide 


Lind was on the passage to Charleston, a lady 
about to enter an unfrequeuted apartment, was sur 


prised te hear ber little daughter of nine years ; 
fervently praying for the safety of Jenny Lind. | 


On being asked why she had made her a special 


; 
subject of praver during the tempest, she replied, 
“* I love her because she does 80 much good with ) 
her riches; and every day I pray God to bless | 
and keep her, and bring her into his heavenly | 


kingdom.” 


An humble child, with thoughtful eye, 
And calm, confiding nir, 

Knelt, when the wintry storm rose high, 
Alone in fervent prayer. 

* Father!" she cried," O deign to keep 

One that 1 love who's on the deep.” 


“ One whom 1 lore,’ the sweet child said, 


mired olyect in the morrow in the light of reality, | 
emptying a wash-tub in the gutter, with frock pin- 


ned up behind—her cheeks pale for the want of 


; paiit—ber huir mussed and massy, except what 


lies in the bureau ; and her whole contour wearing 
the appearance of an wngel rammed through a 
brush fence, into a world of wretchedness and | 


woe!” 


ply ofa young lady to a drinking fellow who 
offered to see her home.” 


a et ttt tat 


operation of shingling was going on, he one day 


/ mounted to the roof to overlook operations, and 


soon discovered what he very sagely considered a 

great piece of extravagance in the workmen, and 

that was, that while they drove but one nail in the 

ones. Mynheer suid nothing, but while the boss 

and hands were ih at dinter, he went out tothe barn, 

hatchet in hand, and eplit all the wide shingles. 
—~ sad * Cito —- - 

WuotesaLe Practice.—A physican toa metro. 
politan hospital, a few years ago, being in haste 
to leave his public for his private duties, was asked 
by the house surgeon, what he should du with the 
right and left wards 7 * Oh,” exclaimed the other, 
“‘ what did you do with them yesterday 7” “ By 
your directions,” said the surgeon, * 1 bled all the 
right ward, and purged all the left.” ‘* Good,” 
replied the other, “ then, to-day, purge all the 
riglt, and bleed all the left.” 

——°+50 ¢ Ceo —— 
Tuc Turkisu Draess.—The Lawrence Courier 





H. N. Dever, Mr. Momgomery A. Kellogg, of Stuyvesant, 
Col. Co. to Miss Harriet, daughter of Philip Huyck, of the 
former place 

On the 26th May, at St. James’ Chareh, Dover, (Eng ) by 
the Rev. C. Barlow, Jasper Livingston, Erq. of the Manor of 
Lising-ton. N. Y. to Miss Ma ilda, youngest daughter of Sir 
Jobo and the Hon. Lady Morris, of Shetby Park. 

By Rev. John Rogan, tethot June. Mr Ambrose Steven- 
of Stamford, Deleware Co. N.Y. to Miss Kate V. B. 
Emeneck, of Ghent Village 

in New York, on Sanudag, the loth inst. by the Revw. 
James Bailey. Samuel M. Fox to Mary, daughter of the late 
Henry W. Livingston 


son 


At Athol. Upper Canada on the 12th inst. Mrs. Sally Wor- ¢ 


den. wife «fC apt Elias Worden inthe Ceth year of beruge, 7 


formerly of thiscity. 





j : And yet no friend had she, aed °F ‘ ! » 

fools. Surely Harvey, we have hud warning ices tn beatiees, catenin annie thinks that if this style of dress should Ko into 

| enough, of the evil of drinking. Within the last | His home upon the sea. fashion there, some new method of sweeping the 

| two weeks, it has seriously marred our prospecis in | A stranger on the troubled wave, side walks will have to be hunted up, but the op- 

life, and now it has brought us out here with the ee ee eration of going down the Town house steps directly 

| deliberate intent of taking each other's lives.” — ogo be hind a bevy of the fair, will require much less 

“ From this hour [ solemnly declare that I will | THE SWEARER AND HIS BOY. skill and foresight than at present. 

| never again touch, taste or hendle the accursed | A MAN in the State of New York, who was ex- ) HD © Gato —-— 

thing!” Lane said with strong emphasis. | tremely addicted to profane swearing, wasove day | Tue manager of Buncombe ball was in the habit 

“ In that resolution I join you,” replied Everett | #¢ work with a yoke of oxen near his house. The | of addressing the male portion of the assembly 

| with a like earnest manner. “ And let this reso- | oxen not working to suit him, he began whipping thus :—‘* All you shoe ana boot men are to dance 

: lution be the sealing bond of our perpetual friend- them severely, at the same time uttering volleys of | set dances; all you moccasin men are to dance 

| ship.” | most blasphemous oaths. Theoxen breaking loose reels only ; and you barefooted fellows, stand aside 

“ Amen ejaculated Harvey Lane solemnly —and from their burthen, ran to the house, while the for jigs, and take care of your corns.” 

} Amen !” responded the old man, fervently, lift- | owner in a passion pursued them, and coming up } ——o FD ¢ Geto —— 

1 ing hie eyes to Heaveu. ; { with them at the louse, began whipping them “ Ou dear, I can’t bear to have this great ugly 

—_——-— ; again, aud swearing horridly as before. His little tooth pulled,” said a lady toa dentist, who was 

my | boy, at this time just old enough to begin to talk, | prepuring to extract one of her molars, ** what 

www u : SG 4 u a q Yeo ee | ol to prattle bis profane oaths ge him. | shalt I do, Doctor.” “ Do nothing but grin and 

| HONORABLE EMPLOY MENT. | No sooner did the father hear this, than his feelings bare it,” replied the dentist.” 

BY MORACE MANN. | were wrought up to a lively sensibility. He | — OED © Cato — 

ET the young man remember, there is nothing | paused for a moment, dropped his whip, sat down! — “ sve Coane the ee aay tee 

L derogatory in any employment which ministers and wept bitterly. A flood of keen reflections at | ® philosophical writer, Why, the man who has 

| to the well-being of the race. It is the spirit that | once rushed upon convicted conscience, which secn an Indian scalped, to be sure. 

is carried into an employment that elevates or produced such an effect, that he found no rest in | = one ¢ Go — 

degrades it. The ploughman that turns the clod | his mind, day or night, until bis sins were forgiven. Aw Irishman trying to put outa ges.light with 

} may be a Cincinnatus or a Washington, or he muy —— oD © Giro —— ov Pg = out, “ Och, murther, the devil a 

be brother to the clod he turns, It is every way REAL AND IDEAL wick’s in it, nantes 

| ¢reditable to handie the yard stick and to measure | Dow, Jr.in one of his discourses in which he ey 

| tape ; the only discredit consists in having a soul describes the contrast between semblance and re- |} g. 44,0 Rev. a seinen Mr. io - fee fon’! 
} whose range of thouglt is as short as the stick, and | ality, hits off a —_ scene. —— ans a sie Minced dl ' 

as narrow as the tape. There is no glory inthe act} “* A Semen, Sage he, “ may not be an angel, | pwight Monell. of Wisconsin, to Miss Mary 8. daughter of 

| of affixing a signature by which the treasures of though she glides through the mazes of the dance, | the tate Fenecn Bette, RE IES ay SE Sea 

commerce are transferred, or treaties between } like a spirit clothed with a rainbow, and studded | field to Mirs Catharine E. Miller. both of Kinderhook, 

| mations are rutified; the glory consists in the recti- with stars. The young man may behold his ad- PR emt Bg centr Foe ee a 
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For the Rural Repository. 
WAR. 


BY ISAAC COBB. 


AIL, Mistress of Science! hnil, Princess of Art! 
i I would celebrate thee, ere thy beauty depart; 


For thou art of law and of ethics the soul, 
And thou dost the senates of nations control. 


Thy ships are the noblest that sail on the sea, 

Thy banners of red are the flags of the free! 

For torrents of blood from thy enemies’ veins, 

Once gloriously flooded the Belgian plains! 

For this, my Adonis! [ waken a note, 

Which borne by the breeze may triumphantly float, 
That thou mayst prevail o’er the kingdoms of earth, 
And be hunored as erst at the day of thy birth. 


Thy devotee dwells in a palace of stone, 
Whence a chariot rolls for his pleasure alone ; 
(Add a feather or two to the cap of the fool, 
With a victory gained, and he is worthy to rule.) 
While the wise, if the wor!d has produced any such, 
Must live in a hovel or walk with a crutch! 


The drum, ay,the drum! let us beat it again, 
And a blast on the bugle let Ignurance blow! 
Come forth, oh our Queeu! at the head of thy train, 
And Pluto thy sire shall a courser bestow. 


Unless thou appearest to aid in the strife, 

That renegnde—Peuce, will replenish her life; 
So the earth, now a barren, u desolate wild, 
Alus! would no longer by vice be defiled ; 

With the rose and the lily the de-ert would smile, 
And competence Penury’s children beguile. 


Forbid it, thou Fiend ! to the fight! to the fight! 
Thy fues are the favored, the angels of light. 


BeEevzenve! grant to the idiot crowd, 

A sword for the side, and a spur for the heel: 
Crush, instantly crush with thy cavalende proud, 
The beings of worth who for suffering feel! 

~* & 


Farewell to thy sceptre, oh peace! 
Adieu to thy heavenly hours! 
Till sinful contention shall cease, 
And SHILOH'S be Intellect’s bowers, 
Praise Him, holy Wrughters of concord and joy, 
And bless, oh ye seraphs of Eden nbove! 
For yet shall the lute-string the minstrel employ, 
To celebrate wisdom and gordness and love; 
And yet shall in triumph the flag be unfurled, 
Whose folds of pure white may encircle a world, 


Hudson, Jtine, 1851. 


—>s5D 6 ao —_ 
QUEEN MARY'S RETURN TO SCOTLAND. 
BY JAMES HOGG. 
FTER a youth by woes o'ercust, 
A After a thousand sorrows past, 
The lovely Mary once again 
Set foot upon her native plain; 
Koelt on the pfer with modest grace, 
And turned to heaven her beauteous face. 
’T was then the caps in air were blended, 
A thousand thousand shouts ascended, 
Shivered the breeze around the throng, 
Gray barrier cliffs the peals prolong ; 
And every tongue gave thanks to heaven, 
That Mary to their hopes was given, 


Her comely form and graceful mien 
Bespoke the lady and the queen; 

The woes of one so fair and young, 
Moved every heart and every tongue. 
Driveu from her home a helpless child, 
To brave the winds and billows wild ; 
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An exile bred in realms afar, 

Amid commotions, broils, and war. 

In one short year, her hopes all crossed— 
A pnrent. husband, kingdom, lost ! 

And all ere eighteen years had shed 
Their honours o'er her royal head. 

For such a queen, the Stuarts’ heir— 

A queen so eourteous, young aud fuir— 
Who would not every foe defy ? 


Who would not stand—who would not die ? 


Light on her airy steed she sprung, 
Around with golden tassels hung; 
No chieftnin there rode half so fiee, 
Or half so light and gracefully. 
How sweet to see her ringle's pale 
Wide waving in the southlund gale, 


Which through the broom-woed blossoms flew, 


To fan her cheeks of rosy hue! 
Whene’er it heaved her bosom's screen, 
What beauties in her firm were seen ! 
And when her courser’s mane it swung, 
A thousand silver bells were rung. 

A sight so fair on Scottish plain, 

A Scut shall never sce agaia! 


When Mary turned her wondering eyes 
On rocks that seemed to prop the skies ; 
On palace, park, and battled pile ; 


On lake, on river, sea, and isle ; 


O’er woods and meadows bathed in dew, 


To distant mountains wild and bloe: 
She thought the isle that gave her birth, 
The sweetest, wildest land ou earth. 





ISLE OF BEAUTY, FARE THEE WELL! 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY.- 


C1 HADES of evening, close not o’er us, 


bh) Leave our lonely bark awhile! 
Morn, alas! will not restore us 

Yonder dim and distant isle; 
Sull my faney can discover 

Sunny spots where friends may dwell 
Darker shadows round us hover, 


Isle of Beauty, fare thee well! 


°T is the hour when happy faces 
Smile around the taper’s light; 
Who will fill our vacant places ? 
Who will sing our songs to-night ? 
Through the mist that floats above us, 
Faintly sounds the vesper bell, 
Like a voice from those who love us, 
Breathing, fondly, fare thee well; 


When the waves are round me breaking, 


Asl pace the deck alone, 
And my eye in vain is seeking 
Some green leuf to rest upon; 
What would not I give to wander 
Where my old companions dwell ? 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
Isle of Beauty, fare thee weil! 


— ore) ¢ Co —— 
LOVE'S PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SHELLEY. 


HE fountains mingle with the river, 


And the river with the ocean, 
The winds of heaven mix forever 
With » sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is single ; 
All things by a law divine 
In one another's being— 
Why vot I with thine ? 


See the mountains kiss high heaven, 
Ani the waves clasp one another : 
No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother : 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 
And the moonbeams kiss the sen ;~ 
Whiat are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me ? 
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EPITAPH ON A CHILD. 


No bitter teurs for thee are shed, 
Blossom of being, seen and gone ; 
With flowers above we strow thy bed, 

Ob blest departed one! 
Whose all of life a rosy ray, 
Blushed into dawn, aud passed away. 


——o- 3D 6 Ceto—— 
For the Rural Repository. 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
1 aM composed of 17 letters. 
My 1, 12, 14. 17. is a chain of mountains in Afriea. 
My 13 2 9, 16.5 6, is a fortified town in Hindustan. 
My 2.15, 10, 16, , 11,8. 9, 11, is a place in Prussia, the 


‘ theater of » grent batile in 1806. 


My 16, 14, 7, 10, is a very celebrated city in Maly, 
My 9, 12, 3, is a large river in the Russian Empire, 
My 4, 2, 16, 16, 10, 3, is a town in the State of Peunsylva- 
nia. 
«My whole is the title of a poem by Ropert Burns. 
G. 8. L. B. 
Albany, June, 1851. 


Answer in the next Number, 


New Volume, October, 1850, 


oro 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


OVol. 27, “Commencing Oa. 19, 4850, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY wil! be devoted to Polite 
Literature, containing Moral and Seutimental Tales, Oniginal 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes Valunble 
Recipes, Poetry, &e. Vhe first Number of the Twenty- 
seventh Volume of the Runat Revostrory will be issued on 





, Saturday the 19th of October, 1850. 


ee 


The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
tanilies of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
ill that have favored us with their patronage. Tt has stood 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many 
changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 
whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our 
humble Rural has coutinued oa, from year to year, uutil it is 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States, 


CONDITIONS. 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
ther Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each. with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. [1 will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequeutly it 
will be one of the neutest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


m the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance, We 
havea few copies of the Ttth, 2th. !6th. 17th, 1th, 19th, 
20th, Vist, Wd. Vath, With. and 2th volumes. and any one 
sending forthe 271h volume, ene have as many copies of either 
of these volumes as they wish at the same rare as that vol- 
ume. All volumes not mentioned dbove will not be sold ex- 
ept when a whole set is wanted, 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! 


re for er. 50, being 75 Cents Each. 
do. 00, do. 66 du 
; do. pte do. 60 do 
8 do. $4.00, do. DO do. 
il do. $5.00, do. 46 do. 
22 do. $1.00, do. 45 do. 
33 do. 815.00, de. 45 do. 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 do. $25.00, do. 45 do. 


Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription to 
ve sent as suvon as possible to the publisher. 


7 No subscription received for less than one year. All 
che back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
uutil the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co N.Y. 


Ir NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..0 


7 The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence 
of the extrn expense ; but the matter contained im one. and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer 
tained from the above We respectfolly solicit all our sub- 
<cribers to endeavou: to get up a Club in heir vicinity for the 
next Volume. 


7 EPITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re 


quested to give the nhove a few insertions, or at least a nutice 
and receive Subscriptions. 
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